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GET OFF TO A FLYING START 
ON YOUR VISIT TO IRELAND! 


There are regular air services to Dublin 
from every place on this map. Fly there 
direct by fast, comfortable Aer Lingus 
airliner. No crowds or fuss. No tips. No 
luggage worries—it’s checked through 

to Dublin. Money-saving special 
excursion fares! Dublin to Shannon 
flights connect with transatlantic services. 
British subjects need no foreign currency 
—no passport or travel documents. 
INFORMATION and BOOKINGS from 
your local travel agent, British European 
Airways or Aer Lingus in London 
(WHltehall 1080). 
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° @ ONCE more the clear, translucent beauty of Waterford 
. Cut Crystal Glass is on show throughout the world; once 
more the skill that made antique Waterford glass so justly 
famous is being devoted to the production of fine lead 
crystal glassware, based on traditional designs and adapted 
to the tastes of this modern age. Perfection in design and 
workmanship, ageless beauty arid enduring elegance . . . the 


best shops everywhere are proud to stock Waterford Glass. 


|—Materfors Blass 
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\ Round Tower 
specialise also in 
1 Irish Crochet 
| Lace and pure 
Irish Linen, 
beautifully hand- 
embroidered. 


GAELTARRA 
EIREANN 


Trade Enquiries: GAELTARRA FIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 





























Drive Moursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT *— 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H. P. Per Week Model H. P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 8 £12 12 off Ford RAC 16 £2100 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Consul BHP 47 $60 
Ford RAC 10 £14 14 0] Ford RAC 32.5 has °° 
Prefect BHP 30.1 $42 V8 Custom |} BHP 1rro 71 























20°, DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE — 14TH OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. | 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 


TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCARS 
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EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundoys Excepted) 
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CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
ae cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 
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REPRODUCTION 29 Tourist Topics 
OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the Editor. 



















32 From the Bookshelf 


some books about Ireland 













THE ARTISTS 


The artists who have contributed to the present issue include SEAMUS O h-ANNAIN 
(The Scarteen Black and Tans), VERE DUDGEON (Two Young Irish Wood-Carvers), 
RAYMOND McGraTH (Heart of Ireland), GERARD DILLON (People and Places), 
JAN DE Fouw (A Self-Drive Holiday). 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


Lough Currane, Co. Kerry. One of the most beautiful lakes in Ireland, it is 
situated on the eastern shore of Ballinskelligs Bay, separated from the sea by a 
narrow strip of land which contains the town of Waterville, justly famous as an 
angling centre. Church Island is the most interesting of the several which dot 
the lake and has on it the remains of a twelfth-century church dedicated to 
St. Finan Cam, and a bee-hive cell, said to be that of the saint, who lived 
there in the sixth century. 
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Thady Ryan, present Master 
of Foxhounds at Scarteen. 


THE SCARTEEN BLACK 
AND TANS 


By PHILIP ROONEY 


STRATOCRUISERS AND CONSTELLATIONS are touching 
down at Shannon, first Western European port of 
call in their 3,000 miles trans-Atlantic flight. Thirty 
miles away in distance and three hundred years off in 
time, a huntsman and his hounds are staging a ritual 
that has scarcely changed since that seventeenth 
century day when the Pilgrim Fathers set out on their 
trans-Atlantic flight to Plymouth Rock. 

Thady Ryan of Scarteen, in Ireland’s Golden Vale, 
(on Tipperary-Limerick border) and his great black 
and tan hounds make a team that is unique, even in 
the world of foxhunting where tradition dies harder 
than the fox. 

It is not only that these hounds are a breed all 
their own, unspoiled by admixture of blood from any 
other contemporary hunting pack in the world. This 
is a rare distinction, but the Scarteens have an even 
more colourful one : down through the generations of 
three centuries in unbroken succession the man who 
hunts these famous hounds has been a Ryan of 
Scarteen, in Tipperary. 


So strong is this tradition that even the name of the 
huntsman does no more than alternate. In each 
alternate generation the eldest Ryan son at Scarteen, 
and the successors to the velvet cap and hunting 
horn, has been a John or a Thady. The pattern of 
succession from John to Thady, from Thady to John, 























































































































The Master of the Black and Tans with some of the 
thirty couples of hounds kennelled at Scarteen. 





The Black and Tans are strong, upstanding hounds. 
Tales of their famous hunts make fireside tales in 
Tipperary. 
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has been as firmly fixed as the respect for tradition 
which has kept the Ryans hunting for three hundred 
years, come war, defeat, good times or bad. 

The present Thady—son of John—took over the 
pack about five years ago. He’s a traditionalist, of 
course; no Ryan of Scarteen could be other—but 
nothing could be further from the conventional 
picture of the snobbishly exclusive Master of Fox- 
hounds than this tall, friendly young man with the 
soft Tipperary-Limerick turn of speech. 

Five days a week Thady Ryan is a large scale 
farmer, and a highly successful and practical one. 
On two hunting days each week in the season, in the 
traditional wide-skirted, dark blue riding coat, boots, 
breeches and velveteen cap, a selected two score of his 
thirty couples of hounds loping at the heels of one or 
other of the five or six big-boned hunting horses 
which he himself has bred and trained, he rides high, 
wide and handsome over country which the Ryans 
of a dozen generations know almost as well as a Thady 
of earlier days, who galloped this way in the pitch 
darkness of a stormy night. 

That was the Thady who served as a cavalry 
Captain with the Jacobite leader, Patrick Sarsfield, 
during the wars of the 1690’s and who rode as guide 
and aide-de-camp with the Jacobite General in a 
famous midnight foray out by the Shannon river and 
in a twenty-league sweep round the Keeper Mountains 
from besieged Limerick to attack and destroy a siege 
train of cannon and ammunition wagons which had 
camped for the night at Ballyneety, close to the 
Ryan home. 

The Ryans hold an engraved silver salver as proof 
of Patrick Sarsfield’s gratitude to the hard-riding 
Thady of 1691. But the Thady Ryan of to-day is 
even prouder to possess a faded scrap of paper 
bearing the names of the new hounds which the man 
who rode with Sarsfield added to the pack when the 
wars were over. 

The new hounds came from Kerry, as do new 
hounds for Scarteen to this very day. The upstanding, 
two-foot-high, black-and-tan beagles—‘“ baygles ”— 
they call them in Kerry—are the main stock of to- 
day’s famous hounds. In the seventeen-eighties yet 
another Ryan coming home from the wars—this 
time from service with the Irish Brigade in the armies 
of King Louis of France—brought with him a dozen 
or so French hounds. 

These were some of the famous Hounds of Saint 
Hubert, which can still be found in Brittany and 
Normandy; with the Kerry beagles they have given 
the Scarteen Black and Tan his great leopard-like 
shoulders, his powerful leg drive, his unique colour- 
ing of inky black and glowing orange tan, with never 
a penny-piece splash of white to mar it; his hunting 
cry that is deep and musical as the note of a great 
bell and as strangely exciting. 

A day’s view of the Scarteen Black and Tans in 
action makes the whole ritual business of foxhunting 








(continued on page 21!) 
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Scarteen lies in Ireland’s Golden Vale on the Tipperary-Limerick border. 
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St. Kevin: Ian Stuart 


WHETHER YOU COME to [reland for a short visit or 
a longer stay, one of the first places on your itinerary 
will be the valley of Glendalough, with its upper 
and lower lakes, St. Kevin’s Bed, and the Seven 
Churches. May I draw your attention to a feature 
of Glendalough that is as modern as the Seven 
Churches are old ? 

Just before the bus stops in the village of Laragh, 
there is a cross-roads ; at the cross-roads you will 
see a rough-hewn board signpost, which, with its 
little thatched roof looks for all the world just like 
a Bavarian wayside shrine. This notice points the 
way up a steep avenue about a hundred yards long 
to the Glendalough Studio—attached to Laragh 
Castle, the home of Ian and Imogen Stuart. 

This remarkable young couple, still in their early 
twenties, have already made a name for themselves 
as craftsmen of note, and a visit to their Studio 
should not be omitted by anyone interested in seeing 
what Young Ireland is producing to-day. 

Ian Stuart, son of the well-known novelist Francis 
Stuart, showed his taste and talent for wood-carving 
from an early age. At school already, with the 
Benedictines at Glenstal Priory, County Limerick, 
he distinguished himself to the extent of being 
asked to stay on as an instructor. He had, however, 
other plans and came to Dublin for a while to study 
Drawing and Painting at the National College of Art. 

Then, as with every other artist, came the 
Wanderjahre, and he set off for Germany, the home 
of wood-carving. I am not sure of his itinerary, but 
I know that he travelled about quite a lot, observing 
the work of the peasant craftsmen of the Black Forest 
and Oberammergau, before he finally settled down 
to his final course in Munich. 

It was here that he met Imogen Werner, daughter 
of a distinguished Munich art critic, and herself 
a wood-carver. They studied together and the 
inevitable happened : they decided to get married, 


TWO YOUNG IRISH 
WOOD-CARVERS 


by 
CECIL FFRENCH SALKELD, A.R.H.A. 


Right: Ian Stuart puts the 
finishing touches to a 
carved lamp-holder. 
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return to Ireland and open a studio together. So 
much for the romantic history of this active concern. 

Although the Stuarts run a flourishing side-line 
in souvenirs it is only with their serious work that 
I shall deal here. Ian’s first, for his work is more 
familiar to me. 

Ian Stuart has to an extreme degree that essential 
pre-requisite for the wood-carver, an uncanny 
sympathy with his medium. This statement is by 
no means as simple as it appears; all good carvers 
develop a style, but all too frequently this style is 
used to dominate the wood that is being worked. In 
such cases, one always recognises the artist—but 
sometimes one does not recognise the wood. Now 
Stuart has a great range of styles, but each is subdued 
to the particular wood he is using. I have seen 
carvings of his like the Madonna of the Rowans 
(illustrated) as delicate as filigree or lace-work. On 
the other hand—see the statuesque “ St. Kevin ”— 
which, I believe is now in the United States: here 
is all the massive quality of a Moore, yet, at all 
times the curves seem to spring from the living 
timber. 

Another equally rare quality is Stuart’s tradition- 
alism. Those ignorant of early Irish art, might 
think his ‘“‘ First Station of the Cross” as just 
‘“* modernistic.”” It is conceived, however, entirely 
in the spirit of the early Irish stone carvings still 
to be found in some of the devastated Irish Churches. 

This solid, but luminous austerity, also to be 
found in pre-Hellenistic sculpture, that is before 
the so-called Golden Age, 500 B.C., 1s strangely 
modern in feeling. But if the ancient Irish had this 
quality, they also revelled in its counterpart—as 
witness the Book of Kells, that fantastic adventure 
into the realms of complexity—as if for complexities’ 
sake; yet always coiled around and about the solid 
and simple core of the Word. 

When the mood takes him, as it often does, Ian 
Stuart can involve himself into the most complicated 
patterns, as for example in “ St. Kevin and the 
Animals,” which is almost as complex as the living 
roots of a tree. He is peculiarly apt in making his 
work appear to grow out of living wood, rather 
than seem to have been excavated. 





In the picture of Ian Stuart at work on one of 


his superb lamp-holders, we may see in the left 
foreground the lovely lines of a carved and polished 
salad-bowl. Behind this, and to the left is the 
Madonna of the Rowans, to which I have previously 
referred. Behind this again is the beginning in the 
rough of a relief by Imogen Stuart of St. Brendan 
setting out upon his wanderings—in the course 
of which, it is said, he discovered the New World. 
I had the privilege of seeing this fine relief when 
it was completed. 

The work of Imogen Stuart best known to me 
is a large, beautifully carved ‘ Tortoise.” This is 
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St. Kevin and the Animals: Ian Stuart. 


hollow, and the head protrudes between the fore- 
shoulders as in the live animal. But you can pull 
this tortoise’s head, and when you do, a drawer 
comes out with it! The carving of the shell is most 
sensitively felt. She has also made a cigarette box 
in the form of a frog. 

... But I could go on like this for ever ! What is 
the use of describing each object that pleased me ? 
The only sensible thing is to go to the Glendalough 
Studio and see for yourself. 





















































of St. Brendan setting out upon his 
Ian Stuart : 
First Station of the Cross. 


Imogen Stuart at work on a relief 
wanderings. 
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Ireland in Five 


Days 











Frequently we are written to for advice by visitors 
to Ireland who wish to see as much as possible of the 
country in a few days. Accordingly, for those who 
have only time to sample the cream of our tourist 
attractions a series of tours has been designed, the 
first of which we present here. 


These short tours are arranged so that they may be 
made by bus and train and are based on the normal 
timetables. Although the tours start and finish at 
Dublin, it should be noted that they are circular and 
could, in fact, be started from any part of the route 
given. 


They are intended only for the visitor-in-a-hurry and it 
is hoped that this introduction to Ireland will in- 
veigle some into returning again for a longer holiday. 


Dublin Limerick 
Arrive Dublin 

Morning in Dublin 
Mid-day bus to Limerick 
Night in Limerick 


What to see 

Dublin—consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 30. There is a wealth of interest for the visitor 
in the city’s lovely Georgian buildings, its fashion- 
able shopping centres where one may purchase 
such typically Irish gifts as tweeds, and linen to 
bring home as souvenirs, and in its universities, 
museums and art galleries. 


Limerick—consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 20. Limerick Lace has won itself a_ well- 
deserved world renown. One may see it being made 
at the Good Shepherd Convent, Clare Street. 
Portions of the siege-battered old walls of the city 
sull remain and beside the Thomond Bridge stands 
the Treaty Stone—on which tradition claims the 
Treaty of 1691 was signed. Nearby, King John’s 
Castle is a striking piece of medizval architecture, 
built in 1210. 
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Limerick Killarney 


Morning bus to Killarney 
Afternoon and evening sightseeing at Killarney 
Night at Killarney 


What to see 
Consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 11. 


There are many attractive tours to be made in the 
Killarney Lake district. The most attractive way 
to see the magnificent National Park at Muckross 
is by jaunting car and there are many routes of 
varying length which include the various places 
of interest such as Muckross Abbey, Ross Castle 
and Innisfallen. (continued on page 30) 
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EVEN GEOGRAPHICALLY the heart of Ireland is that 
hallowed spot of Irish history, Clonmacnoise. We 
went there by a beech- and ash-lined country road 
along the Suck, the pleasantly winding river which 
separates Galway from Roscommon. Flocks of sheep 
dotted the bronzy banks, frisky lambs alongside 
their gravely nibbling still winter-coated mothers. 
Pairs of sturdy horses were drawing ploughs, the 
ploughmen’s eyes set on the smooth green pasture 
curling wide open into a dead straight, deep rich 
brown furrow. 

Suddenly, without warning, we came to what 
seemed a chunk of the Great Wall of China magi- 
cally transplanted to 
this peaceful land- 
scape. A forbidding 
high wall astride a 
mighty mound, the 
square set fortress, 
sull strong enough 
to withstand — the 
assaults of time, the 


embrasures — within 
its steep flanks now 
minus their guns and 
cannon once cover- 
ing the Shannon. 





CLONFERT 


threatening rows of 
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Nowadays there is a dance hall behind these 
twelve-foot-deep walls; two greyhounds and a cat 
dozed together in front of a turf fire, onions were 
drying on the flat roof where once the sentinel 
kept watch and ward. This indeed is the heart of 
Ireland, the strategic crossing between Leinster 
and Connacht, where foreign martial might once 
guarded the greatest river of Ireland at one of its 
widest sweeps. 

I shall always remember my first view of Shannon- 
bridge with that great thrill—deep below us, from the 
roof of the fortress, its fifteen peerless arches spanning 
the lordly river. A poem in stone, hallowed by the 
centuries into a sparkling mosaic of moss green 
and rust colours, of infinite shades between silver 
and grey. Lined high by a many-recessed parapet, 
it shone like a straight silk ribbon held between 
two bracelets. A farm-hand standing in his turf 
cart appeared to be sailing along the narrow channel 
of the long, slender bridge, twenty feet above the 
dimpled water. Only one other bridge have I ever 
seen to compete with its setting, that at Avignon. 
And, like the Rhone there, the vista of the Shannon 
here is truly majestic and immense. The sky, that 
glorious spring day, was a vast canopy of powdered 
silver-blue, and all Ireland seemed arrayed around 
us in all her riches along the banks of her mightiest 
river. 

Along the slight ridge of the gently swelling 
Offaly bank we reached Clonmacnoise. Atop a 








& St Fimians Tower 
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Clonmacnoise 


daintily ribboned, neatly stone-walled road past 
the whitest whitewashed cottages, rose suddenly 
the first Round Tower of Clonmacnoise. Fifteen 
hundred years of history have etched Clonmacnoise 
indelibly on the face of Ireland : the centuries have 
mellowed the gaping remains of old ruins with 
silver mosses, and corroded lime has turned powdered 
snow under the golden light of spring. The arches 
of its once seven churches are open to the sky, but 
its doorless porches still adorned by the craftsman- 
ship of monks of before the year 1000 with petrified 
lace or stone chiselled into faultless rope. Here 
in the centre of hundreds -of tombstones towers 
the Cross of Clonmacnoise, erected over the grave 
of King Flann, Anno Domini 914, and to this day it 
teaches the Passion of Our Lord and His Resur- 
rection on its weather-beaten, wind-swept panels. 

The nave of that gem of a cathedral sanctuary, 
where Roderic O’Conor, the last High King of 
Ireland, is buried, lies open to the sky. I looked out 
at the Shannon and pictured his body being carried 
solemnly from Cong. A road winds its way in 
unspoilt rural beauty from Clonmacnoise to Bunn 
Talmhan, the End of the Land, where St. Patrick 
himself once crossed the river on his way from 
Roscommon to Offaly. I waited in the shadow 
of St. Finian’s Tower—still a perfect candle to the 
past, although already old when history was young— 
for the sun to set over the heart of Ireland. The wide 
bends of the river were transformed into bejewelled 











curves, even the bog glowed warm and golden; 
on the pastures the brown and black cattle became 
mere silhouettes. The ducks quacked in the tall, 
lightly swaying rushes, the silent swans glided 
along in aristocratic abandon; the only sounds 
in the air were those of the fleetly-winged wild 
geese winging in a great armada towards the distant 
spires of Athlone. 


* * * 


Clonfert lies so remote that one has to make 
a long journey to behold its splendours. Suddenly 
almost it appears at 
the end of a long 
side lane — Clonfert 
Cathedral. It is not 
unlike a village chapel 
with its deep sloping 
slate roof and _ its 
squat, square, simple 
tower. Small, indeed, 
in all its proportions, 
but a superb gem, 
a triumph of simple 
pure architecture in 
the loveliest of all 
settings; a poem of 
stone looking in its 
patina of the ages 








ENNIS ABBEY 
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ENNIS ABBEY 


and with its carpets of ivy, a perfect drypoint 
etching amidst the wealth of chestnut trees turning 
into gigantic bouquets of leafy gold. 

One stands in wonder before the stone-jewels 
encased doorway, with its five age-old receding 
sandstone arches, saved by the remoteness of the 
village from reforming iconoclasts. Most people 
know only the Clonfert doorway. But enter through 
the low old wattle-arched vestry, and behold the chaste 
altar windows, the dark timbered ceiling, the dim 
sanctuary. Few sculptors ever have chiselled such 
perfect wonders as the embellishments of the 
central arch: a simple knot the size of a child’s 
hand in superb stonework; a warrior peeping out 
of a curve here, a singing angel elsewhere, just 
the slightest occasional ornament, but each and 
all flawless gems. 
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the Regal Tomb , Ennis 


Right in the centre of Ennis, near the dark, 
boggy-brown river, stands Ennis Abbey, roofless 
and windowless to the sky. To think that seven 
hundred years ago it was built in this marshy river- 
bend near the clustered mud-huts, which then 
formed the village of Inis. Donough O’Brien, Prince 
of Thomond, had brought the Franciscans there 
but a few years after St. Francis’s death. 

From the iron gate separating the ageless ruins 
from our everyday streets, the eye travels through 
the grass-carpeted, graceful nave, long and _ high, 
to the glory of the great east-window. No longer 
do its slender mullions and lofty lancets hold the 
rich blue glass of which the old chroniclers wrote; 
its only blue now is the sudden gleam of a spring 
day behind the stone lacery. 

Here, among the remains of Ennis Abbey, stands 
still one of the finest monuments of old Ireland : 
the Royal Tomb. It was built originally by Mor 
Ni Brian, of the princely house of Thomond, wife of 
a MacMahon. Cromwell’s troops scattered the 
tomb, but the panels, found intact, were replaced 
in their exact form and order and in their proper 
position, a hundred years ago, to serve as a monument 
for the Creaghs of Dargan. Thus is spared to posterity 
what is probably the finest Irish medieval carving— 
no doubt inspired by the German lands in which 
Irish monks had travelled in the fourteen hundreds. 
On the tomb are preserved the beautiful grey marble 
panels depicting the Passion and Resurrection of 
Our Lord, surviving five hundred years for our 
modern eyes still to behold in wonder. 

A majestic, bearded Christ rises through the top 
slab of the closed tomb. That is the correct version, 
which these Clare craftsmen followed, fitting in 
with the Easter Gospel, over which medieval artistic 
imagination often went astray. 

The shroud is falling from His shoulders. He 
raises His right hand in blessing; the left hand 















































holds a banner. Christ steps over a sleeping soldier 
armed with a halbert; another holding a spear 
sleeps resting against the tomb; a sitting soldier 
in front has a huge sword; the one behind—they 
are all clad in armour typical of the fourteen- 
hundreds—holds a battleaxe, and over the head of 
the Risen Redeemer two Angels hover, swinging 
their censers. The west side of the altar-like tomb 
depicts Our Lord’s apprehension in Gethsemane, 
the kiss of a realistically hideous Judas; the front 
shows the Flagellation, the Crucifixion and the 
Entombment; the Eastern, or Epistle side, the 
Resurrection—a pictorial catechism in stone closed 
by the narrow panelled effigy of the princess who 
had the original tomb built. She appears an austere, 
aged lady, in a close-fitting, long-sleeved gown, 
wearing a huge double-arched head-dress, holding 
open a large Book of Hours. 

In his Annals the great historian Luke Wadding 
wrote of this priceless jewel of early Irish art— 
one of the rare remains of a savagely destroyed 
national culture. It was moving to behold the eternal 
epic of Easter in the handiwork of unknown Irish 
artists, as erected five hundred years ago in this 
Abbey in Clare. 

Donegal town is for ever marked by the glory 
of the Annals of the Four Masters. However modest 
in its present small country-town setting, the 
scholarship of the three brothers O’Cleary and of 
O’Mulconroy invest it with a lustre for all time 
as the reputed seat of the most important chroniclers 
of Irish history. Their names shine in golden letters 
on the simple dignified obelisk in the centre of the 
Diamond, the main square. 

The modern Church of the Four Masters proves 
our twentieth century to be worthy of the glory 
of the past. It is rather small, square and squat, 
with its round-tower belfry clinging protectingly 
to it. But it is pure in line, free from all extraneous 
adornments; it is stately, yet winningly native. 
This style of church architecture belongs only 


DONEGAL AND CHURCH OF THE FOUR MASTERS 
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to Ireland. Donegal is even prouder of \1e material 
which went in its making. The granite oi the walls 
came from the parish itself, the blue slates on the 


(continued on page 20) 





DONEGAL ABBEY 




















































































































Fine Irts 
ABBEY THEATRE: Once nightly (Sundays excepted). Pearse Street, Dublin _ 
BALLET : Pilar Lopez with full Spanish Company and special orchestra, direct from Edinburgh Festival. O/ymipi. 


Theatre, Dublin (2 weeks) 
The O’Donovan-O’ Dea, Annual Variety Show. Gaiety Theatre, Dublin 1 - 26 


VARIETY 
DRAMA : E dwards-MacLiammoir (Dublin Gate Theatre Productions Ltd.). Gaiety Theatre, Dublin 28 - Oct.31 
; ; 2 ; : : ; : 1-30 


Longford Productions. Gate Theatre, Dublin 
Exhibitions 
SPANISH WINE FAIR : Exhibition of Spanish Wines and Liqueurs with Educational Films and Lectures. Manisio 
House, Dublin z , : ‘ . Ses 
ART: Hilary Heron (One-man Show). V ctor W taddington Gallerie ‘e Dublin 10 
Congresses 

20. Kerry . : : , ‘ . 12-20 


BRIDGE : South of Ireland Bridge Congress. Killarney, 


lericultural and Livestock Shows 
Birr Agricultural Society’s 8th Annual Agricultural and Horticultural Show. Show Paddocks, Birr, Offaly 8 
Muintir na Tire eo ae Guild) Agricultural Show and Gymkhana. This popular Annual Show has speci 
classes in Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Poultry, Farm and Garden Produce and Homecrafts. Bonniconlon, Count 
Mayo % 
Newcastlewest Agricultural and Industrial Show. Classes for C attle, Horses, Pigs, Poultry, Agricultural Produce 
Arts and Crafts, Photography and Fine Arts. There is also a special Horse Jumping 


— 
——— 


Vegetables, Homecrafts, 
Section. This Show has a prize fund of £600 and 14 valuable cups Newcastlewest, Co. Limerick 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND HORSE JUMPING: Kilcohan Park, Waterford. ; : : : 10 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND HORSE JUMPING: Scariff, Co. Clare : ‘ 10 
GORT AND SOUTH GALWAY AGRICULTURAL SHOW SOCIETY'S ANNUAL SHOW. Gort, County Galway 17 
BLOODSTOCK SALES: September Sales, Ballsbridge, Dublin . ; 21-25 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Twelfth Annual Show: Lough Ramon Shou grounds, Virginia, ‘Cavan 22 
HORTICULTURAL SHOW : Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, Autumn Show. Mansion House, Dublin 27-25 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Young Farmers’ Show. Grevhound Stadium, Arklow, Co. Wicklow : : 2s 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW AND HORSE JUMPING COMPETITIONS. Mount Bellew, County Galway 30 
Religion 

Ultan’s Well. Ardbraccan, An Uaimh, Co. Meath 6 

ti 


PILGRIMAGE : Annual Turas, St. 


PILGRIMAGE: Annual Pilgrimage to St. Lasair Well. Kilronan, Keadue, Co. Roscommon 


(continued on page 2 
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SEPTEMBER Festivals 


AN tOIREACHTAS. An Annual Festival of Gaelic Culture 
including competitions in Literature and Musical Com- 


OCTOBER position. (Principal features of An tOireachtas are a Choral 
Competition and a Drama Festival. Mansion House, 
Dublin : : ; ‘ : ; 24th - Bist. 


WEXFORD INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE 
ARTS. The third annual Wexford Festival has a very rich 
and varied cultural programme—Orchestral Concerts, 
Film Shows, Lectures and Conducted Tours. Some otf 
the highlights of the Festival are a presentation of Boyd’s 
Shop by the Abbey Theatre Company; Orchestral Concert 
by. Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra, Leader Renzo 
Marchionni; Conductor Milan Horvat; Soloist Max 
Rostal; and a gala performance of the opera Don Pasquale 
(Gaetano Donizetti) with Festival Chorus and Radio 
Eireann Light Orcbestra, Conductor Bryan  Balkwill 
Wexford . “A 25 -Nov. Ist. 


NINE ARTS BALL. Ofiéof _— s gayest Carnival Functions 
Metropole Ballro Dublin ; : : ; 30 























General Spopt 





RUGBY FOOTBALL :[khe Rugby season begins Sept. 19th 
to endfof opal. Ae pmajor fixtures are normally held 
in Lan e| wt Molin 
Fi {rts ASSOCIA : (Soccer) Season opens August 
ine rts 15th and d of April. Throughout the season 


afe held in the principal centres each 


: ie major co 
ABBEY THEATRE: Once nightly (Sundays excepted). Pearse week 
silencio . GoLr : Mid g8fratch Cup (Men’s). Carlow Golf Club, 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS : Promenade Concerts with Radio County Carl : ; ; F : Ba& A 
Eireann Symphony Orchestra. Conductor : Milan Horvat F 








ASSOCIATION BB@ITBALL : WORLD’S CUP TIE: Ireland wv. 


Gaiety Theatre, Dublin ; ; ; . Is & 25 ieten teal S Pevk, Debian . 4 









THEATRE: Longford Productions. ; Fi . 

iG: ‘ as ‘inal. roke Park 

Gate Theatre, Dublin ‘ : 1- USLENG « Hurling e Ss 
; : : : 

EDWARDS-MACLIAMMOIR (Dublin Gite a Productid > (nevennateosd TF UXEMBOURG v 

Ltd.) Gaiety Theatre, Dublin 25 

















Connacht Cup 
Loughrea, County 
25 A 29 


big events in Irish 


a f ty Park, Dubliy 
' -@ =©Coursi {} 


ART: J. B. Yeats (One-man Show). Victor Waddington 
Galleries, Dublin ba 


Exhibitions 


NCIAL): Connacht v. 





TAISPEANTAS EALAOIN AN OIREACHTAIS. (Oireachtas Art 29 
Exhibition). The competition is open to Irish citizens 
or foreigners resident in Ireland for over ten years. One 
of the conditions of the competition specifies that titles 
of works submitted must be in Irish. Municipal Art 
Galleries, Parnell Square, Dublin . Lith. Nov. 9th. 
: ; . 3 CURRAGH 17 
hein ; vaxe HS s 
Agricultural and Livestock Shows ¥ AV seccshire gla aieine ‘ied 
- . ~ mIeoT Yt oe 
BLOODSTOCK SALES : October Sales, Ballsbridge, Dublin ny WEXFOR " MY % LIMERICK JUNCTION = % 
LIVESTOCK SALES: Mohill, Co. Leitrim . 9 NAAS 7 PHGNIX PARK ee 
‘ : 2s 
BLOODSTOCK SHOW AND SALES: Royal Ulster Seickais s LIMERIC 5S DOWNPATERS ° 
Autumn Show and Sales of Pedigree Cattle and Pigs. LEOPARD Nad 10 > GOWRAN PARK 29 
This Show, which has a very large home and cross-channel 14 NAAS 31 





representation, is one of the biggest Annual Autumn Shows DUNDALK, } A 
15 


in Ulster. Showgrounds, Balmoral, Belfast . 14-16 POWERST we 
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IRISH EVENTS 
General Sport 


SWIMMING : 


September (continued from page 18) 





The Irish Red Cross Society’s Annual Water Safety Gala and National Swimming-Rescue 


Championship Trials For the President’s Trophy, Blackrock Baths, Dublin. : : 5 


HURLING : 


All-Ireland Minor and Senior Hurling Finals at Croke Park, Dublin 


6 


Special transport arrangements are made from the principal provincial centres for this event). 


GOLF : 


attracts all the noted Amateurs and its usual “ gallery testifies to its popularity 


Irish Amateur Close Championship. One of the last big events in the Irish golf calendar, the Irish Close 


County — Golf Club, 
4 


Rosses Point. Commencing . ; ; , : é : 9 
CYCLING : Massed-start 100 Kilos Circuit of Bray. Bray, County Wicklow. ; ; : : 13 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : The All-Ireland Minor and Senior Football Finals. Croke Park, Dublin — . , 27 
Horse Racing 
ROSCOMMON 
PHG:NIX PARK, DUBLIN 2 
POWERSTOWN PARK, CLONMEL, COUNTY TIPPERARY 3 
BALDOYLE, COUNTY DUBLIN 3 
KILBEGGAN, COUNTY WESTMEATH 7 
TRALEE, COUNTY KERRY 9 & 10 
PHQ:NIX PARK, DUBLIN 12 
THURLES, COUNTY TIPPERARY ' : ‘ 15 
CURRAGH, COUNTY KILDARE (The Irish St. Leger, 16th 16 & 17 
AN UAIMH, COUNTY MEATH 19 
26 


BALDOYLE, COUNTY DUBLIN . 
LISTOWEL, COUNTY KERRY 


HEART OF IRELAND (continued from page 17) 


roof from Fintown, the steps from the Rosses. The 
wide and light interior has a wealth of Irish marble 
—Connemara green, Galway white, Middleton 
pink, and Kilkenny black. Even on a dull day the 
gem-studded raiments of the saints in the glass 
windows glowed with light. One of the loveliest 
things I have ever seen in any Irish church is its 
beautiful sanctuary lamp, nobly wrought in Celtic 
design. 

It was late that evening when I went to the ruins 
of the ancient Franciscan Abbey. The little town 
lay silent in tie soft rain which had fallen unceasingly 
all day. Not a sound was *.: the air, empty the streets ; 
the curtain of a wet :vening had been rung down 
over the cay. A pats leads to this site of ancient 
glory, just below t} < town, on the shore of Donegal 
Bay. In t.e high grass still stand remnants of walls, 
sockets «f pilla.s, and one almost complete wall 
with the majestic frame of its empty window still 
intact. Wes it he soft rain which awakened a wistful 
nostalgia as che night wind rustled the trees, or 
was it the wide expanse of the romantic bay with 
its Atlantic infinity? I thought of the _ perfect 
happiness of those monks and scholars of centuries 
ago, as I realised something of the beauty and 
peace which engendered their wisdom and _ faith. 
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29 -30- Oct. Ist. 


HE CAME TO THE INTERNATIONAL P.E.N. 


CONGRESS. 


“To begin our visit we spent about ten days with friends 
on an island in Kenmare Bay. We experienced there the 
pleasures of solitude in a paradise which blossomed with 
azaleas and rhododendrons. We went on tours in the 
famous Counties of Cork and Kerry ; to the smiling 
country of the lakes of Killarney with its picturesque 
jaunting cars and jarveys ; to beautiful Glengarriff, where 
in an island in Bantry Bay, there are beautifully laid- 
out Italian gardens; or westward, skirting the coast of 
the Altantic which reminds one of our Brittany but with 
the addition of a Mediterranean softness; or we landed 
on the rocks of some islets where birds and rabbits live 
on friendly terms. 

If it is true that contrast increases the value of things, 
there is nothing better than quick change from this rural 
Ireland to the country’s capital, Dublin. A writer is 
particularly aware of the intense intellectual life of the 
capital, so rich in libraries and museums, where venerable 
Trinity College stands facing the Bank of Ireland, and 
where authors of plays and novels describe their future 
works to each other on the pavements of O’Connell Street 
or in the walks of St. Stephen’s Green. It is not just Irish 
courtesy that makes many of us seek traces of Irish 
ancestry. Peter Ustinov made a hit when he said ‘I am 
one of those rare dramatists in the English language who 
are not Irish.” And we thought of Congreve, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Wilde. How could one be in this privileged 
island without calling to mind a verse of Yeats, a paradox 
of Shaw or a comic trait of Sean O’Casey ?” 


M. RENE LALOou in Les Nouvelles Litteraires. 











THE SCARTEEN BLACK AND TANS 


continued from page 6) 


vastly exciting, even for those who believe that the 
combined efforts of two score hounds and half a 
hundred magnificently mounted horsemen in uni- 
form of red coat and black coat and top hat seems a 
trifle excessive for the job of exterminating one 
small fox. 

Not a single one of the elegantly colourful group 
of horsemen and horsewomen comes within swearing 
distance of the black-capped Master as he slowly 
rides back and forward by the covert of tangled grass 
and heather where the fox may, or may not, be 
lying low. 

The hounds, not yet on a scent, fan out purpose- 
fully, swiftly covering the ground in a criss-cross 
weaving of seeming independent action that is 
suddenly concerted into united purpose as a single 
hound picks up the scent, gives tongue and is joined 
in a great belling chorus by every deep-chested 
hound in the pack. 

That moment when the fox has gone away, when 
the racing, baying pack leads the field of galloping 
horses at nerve-tingling pace over the rolling country 
of rich pastureland that sweeps away to the blue reef 
of the Galtee Mountains is the moment to make even 
the critic of blood sports admit that foxhunting has, 
at least, the merit of being thrilling. 

Certainly it is the moment to make anyone believe 
in all the tales that have been told about the Black and 
Tans and their huntsmen. There was, for apt example, 
that Ryan of the nineteenth century who hunted 
these hounds for an unbroken spell of forty years and 
celebrated his eightieth birthday by a day’s hunting 
that began when he unkennelled his hounds in a late 


deg TN 


winter’s dawn in the yards at Emly House and ended 
in a ten mile gallop through the evening dusk which 
left no one up with the hounds but the eighty-years- 
young huntsman when the quarry was run to earth. 

Huntsmen of this calibre demanded great hounds— 
and got them. There was the pack of a hundred years 
ago which hunted as well by night as it did by day 
and which so little needed guidance of a huntsman 
that once, says the local legend, the cottagers of the 
Galtee mountains were startled from their sleep at 
midnight by the baying of hounds as the Black and 
Tans swept past on an epic run which carried them 
thirty miles from the point in Limerick where their 
huntsman had lost them and brought them all the 
way over the Galtee mountains into Tipperary 

The link between the hounds and huntsmen is 
sull strong at Scarteen. Thady Ryan gives all his 
spare time to the care and breeding of his famous 
hounds in the roomy modern kennels which are so 
near the house that it has been said that every Ryan 
baby is sung to sleep by the music of hounds. 

To the outsider’s eye there is not a pin-point 
of difference in marking, colour or build between 
the individual animals of the swarming, seething, 
black and tan mass of hounds that pours out of the 
kennels when the high iron gates creak open. 

But the men who hunt the Scarteens know un- 
erringly the history, breeding and name of each and 
every hound. These names repeat themselves down 
through the columns of the stud and kennel book 
since the day the original stock came out of Kerry or 
France : Juggler and Painful and Sovereign, and the 
great, aged Lavender with his mask whitened by age 
in this his ninth successive year hunting. 

It takes both great hounds and great houndsmen to 
create a hunt such as this. 
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PEOPLE, AND PLACES 
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‘* LET US PUT IT THIS WAY” said the Dublin business- 
man to the visitor from abroad, as they talked about 
the acute shortage of coal. “In your country I 
gather the position is serious but not hopeless. In 
my country the position is hopeless but not serious.” 
It is this nice balance of gravity and wit, this ability 
to sit gayly on top of the worst situation that marks 
the Irishman for me. “ The wolf will never come 
to mv door,” declared the man beside me in the 
Dublin pub, ‘‘ he knows I’d drag him in and eat 
him.”” He would, of course, do no such thing. He 
would most likely welcome the wolf and would 
kill the fatted calf for it. Céad Mile Failte—a 
hundred thousand welcomes. I have never known 
it otherwise. From Bantry Bay to Derry Quay any 
self respecting Irishman will put himself out to ask 
you in, if you go to his door. I think, for example, 
of our host on the stony island of Inishmaan who 
killed a sheep to feed two of us for two days ; and 
how sheepishly we tried to wolf it up. Or I call 
to mind that wet wintry morning when we wandered 
into Killarney Fair hoping to see all the wrangle 
and tangle of cattle-dealing; but there was nothing 
doing; business was slow. Then two farmers, noticing 
our disappointment, began to bicker and bargain 
over a bullock; in no time at all an excited crowd 
was urging and egging them on, and a “ deal” 
was seriously concluded for our benefit. In Gaelic, 
I am told, there is no word for “* disappointment.” 
I can well believe it. Neither for himself nor for 


Left: A master of the fine art of words and 
storytelling. 




















W. R. RODGERS tells of the people he met and the stories he heard 
lrom Bantry Bay to Derry Quay 





his guests will the Gael accept disappointment 
or admit difficulty. He will go to any length to 
cushion the blow for the stranger. ‘“‘ How far is 
it to the nearest town ?”’ asked the weary English 
hiker of the Irish farmer. “It’s five miles” said 


the farmer, “ but ”’—looking at the long legs of 


the visitor—‘‘ I think you might be able to do 
it in two, sir.” 

What places do I like best in Ireland ? I at once 
think of people ; of the brave day, for instance, 
I spent with Bryan MacMahon in the little town 
of Listowel—Listowel, the best-read town in 
Ireland, where a bookseller would spend £10,000 
on books and a town-sweeper would be able to 
discuss James Joyce with you; Listowel, where, 
as the saying goes, “‘ they turn a girl into a boy,” 
so good is the education. Bryan took me round 
the town. We gaped at the bold plaster figures over 
the pubs, all in colour, and one of them with the 
word “ welcome ”’ in six languages. In a corner we 
listened to a travelling umbrella-mender comparing 
notes with a tinker, talking about the place in Clare 
where you’d get an egg beaten up in milk, or about 
Kinvarra—‘“‘ Ah_ Kinvarra,” said the umbrella- 
mender ecstatically, ““ how are you! By the holy 
man, it’s a good place for us poor travelling men. 
By the saints, they'll open the door for you there.” 
“And where,” I asked Bryan, who could talk a 


mountain out of a molehill or an advance out of 


a publisher—“‘ where did you learn the fine art 
of words and storytelling ?”’ He pointed to a place 


KILLARNEY LAKELAND 


beside the salmon-river. ‘‘ When I was a lad,” he 
said, “‘ I used to go into a cottage there every night 
to listen to old Peadar telling in Gaelic the great 
wonder-tales of the ancient world. One story— The 
King of Ireland’s Son ’—took three weeks of nights 
in the telling, and each night he would break it 
off at an exciting point. And tell me, now, if vou 
had no picture-house, no cunning radio, no amuse- 
ment whatever from head to head of the week 
except watching the clouds passing above the 
half-door, wouldn’t you too be hungry for the 
lovely dovetailed talk ?” 

Dublin may be famed for its witty talkers, and the 
flat Midlands have their fair share of palaver, but 
it is in the strong stony glens and headlands of the 
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South and West, with their austere life, that talk 
thrives best. I remember my first astonishment 
on driving to Carna in Connemara, through a 
country that looked like a frozen earthquake of 
stone, with pockets of grass no bigger than a cow’s 
nose. What could thrive on such a ground ? Yet the 
cottages were thick as pins on the hillsides, and 
here was a warm nest of Gaelic life, with people 
buzzing like bees with bright talk, and their tongues 
dripping with stories and flaming fancies like 


Above: A frequent sight along Ireland’s Atlantic 
coast, curraghs can ride even an extremely rough 
sea. They are constructed of laths and tarred canvas. 


Left: The city streets contrast strangely with the 
haunting melodies. The harp accentuates the parti- 
cular qualities for which Irish folk music is famed. 























fuchsia. Imagination blossoms in the bare stones, 
as thickly as the spring-flowers in The Burren, 
that wonderful limestone tableland in County 
Clare, where there is not enough water to drown 
a man, enough wood to burn him, or enough earth 
to bury him. 

Places mean people to me, and people mean talk. 
How can I forget the Cliffs of Moher and the men 
behind them, in Fisher Street, and Lisdoonvarna, 
men like ‘the Baser”’ (so-called because he plays 
the base fiddle), who could draw laughter out of a 
tombstone with his tongue. Or the good priest at 
Kenmare, or the man at Rosslare, or gallus Puck 


(continued on page 30) 


Above. Peig Sayers: Queen of Gaelic storytellers. 


Right. Rare enough nowadays: A potter at his 
wheel. 
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LOUGH DAN, 
co. WICKLOW 


A self-drite 


EACH YEAR more and more visitors to Ireland are 
discovering that one of the finest ways of seeing 
the country is by car. The roads are mostly good, 
even in the most remote and thinly populated 
districts. Although the majority of tourist centres 
are well served by bus and train, some visitors prefer 
the freedom of movement and time which a car of 
their own gives them. A completely flexible schedule 
may be adopted and one may change one’s plans 
to fit in with one’s moods and whims. 

To-day there are well over a hundred firms in 
Ireland specialising in self-drive hire service and 
doing a busy trade with visitors who wish to enjoy 
the pleasures of a motoring tour, without the 
prohibitive expense of engaging a taxi. 

Now it is possible, for example, to book a through 
trip from New York to Dublin and have a car 
waiting at Shannon Airport or at the quayside at 
Cobh, in which the journey may be completed 
in privacy and comfort. This, of course, is only for 
the traveller with a well-lined wallet. The less 
fortunate, however, are not forgotten and a wide 
range of cars is available to suit—almost—every 
pocket. From the smallest to the largest makes of 
car, the prices are scaled accordingly. 

As many of the car-hire firms tend to specialise 
in either large or small cars, in catering for one 
particular type of customer, it is best to decide 
first what exactly one wants and then locate the 
firm most able to supply it. 

The formalities of car-hire are relatively few 
and, if one is what might be called “a good risk,” 
it need be only a matter of fifteen or twenty minutes 
before one has them completed and a car on the road. 

Terms vary from firm to firm but usually there 
is a mileage charge and a deposit to be paid. One 
may hire by the day or by the week and, naturally 
enough, the rate reduces considerably as the period 
of hire grows longer. 

Every would-be hirer must satisfy certain require- 
ments before he is considered suitable for entering 
into a hiring contract. He must have over a year’s 
driving experience, possess an unendorsed driving 
licence and be over twenty-one years of age. Firms 
usually exercise some discretion in the matter and 
may prefer to have a car lying idle in its garage than 
rent it to somebody reckless or irresponsible. 

Motor touring provides one of the most satis- 
factory ways of seeing Ireland, its complications 
are few, its benefits many. And each year the number 
of tourists who avail of this new service increases 
steadily. It’s worth trying. 
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BEN CREGGAN, DELPHI, CO. MAYO 
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SELF-DRIVE 


CAR HIRE 


Ireland’s Beauty at 
Your Steering Wheel 
@ Latest !953 models  Vauxhalls, 


Hillmans, Consuls, etc. Unlimited 
mileage. 


@ Ireland's largest fleet over 100 
latest models. 








@ Chauffeur-driven Cars available. 
Arrivals met Shannon Airport, 
Cobh, Rosslare, Belfast. 
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Write to-day for free illustrated brochure, 
hotel guides, routes, etc. 33 UPPER 
O'CONNELL ST., DUBLIN 44701 / 2; 16, 
17 HAWKINS ST., DUBLIN 71655, and 
also at 7 CROFTON AVE., DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
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SOUTHAMPTON AND COBH TO NEW YORK 
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night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
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N tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- & y A Ais 


gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of < i 5, sf w= 
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ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 





celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito) . 





or just a simple lover of the best in everything 









/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 
Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 
g 
























LAST YEAR'S WEXFORD FESTIVAL 
INCLUDED : ; CELEBRITY CONCERTS 


THE THIRD Wexford Festival of Music and the Arts will 
be held from October 25th to November Ist. As in previous 
years, an attractive and elaborate programme has been 
devised, which should attract many visitors to Wexford 
for Festival Week. 

_ Orchestral Concerts will be presented by the Radio 
Eireann Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Milan 
Horvat, whilst performances of Donizetti’s Don Pasquale 
will be given by the Radio Eireann Light Orchestra and 
the Wexford Festival Chorus, with Elvina Ramella, 
Nicola Monti, Afro Poli and Cristiano Dallamangas as 
principals. The Festival Film Programme includes Rigoletto, 
The Medium from Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera, L’ Ange 
de la Nuit and Paisa. The Abbey Theatre Company will 
present St. John Ervine’s comedy Boyd’s Shop. 

There will be three classes of membership to the Festival. 
Class A membership will admit subscribers to all Festival 
entertainments—Orchestral Concerts, Opera, Exhibitions, 
Films, Drama, Lectures, Conducted Tours, and Festival 
Forum, with advance booking from Thursday, 8th October, 
and will cost Three Guineas. 

Class B membership, which admits to Opera, Festival 

Forum and Films alone, costs Two Guineas, whilst Class 
C membership, which embraces only Films and Lectures, 
costs One Guinea. 


Visitors are afforded an excellent opportunity of seeing 
a representative display of Irish-made goods at the per- 
manent Exhibition of Irish Manufactures, which is housed 
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‘ AND CONDUCTED TOURS 
at 3 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and which is open daily 
throughout the year. The Exhibition, admission to which 
is free, also acts as an Information Bureau on all Irish 
Industrial and Economic matters. It will supply full 
details of Irish products, including names of suppliers 
and manufacturers. 


Where does Ireland stand amongst the tourist countries 
in Western Europe ? According to a recent issue of the 
Irish Hotelier, in 1951 we took fourth place with gross 
tourist receipts for that year standing at £33m. 

Great Britain headed the list with £73m., France was 
second with £67m. and Switzerland third with £45m. 
The Netherlands, Norway, Austria and Denmark were 
all under £10m. 


With the exception of goods, the export of which is 
prohibited by special enactments, for example dangerous 
drugs, firearms or gold, travellers leaving the State may 
now take out eny other goods in their baggage without 
limitation as to type or quantity. 

This relaxation does not, of course, relieve travellers 
of the necessity of complying with the Customs require- 
ments of the country to which they are travelling. 

Customs officers will no longer inspect the personal 
baggage of outgoing travellers unless they have reason 
to believe that specially prohibited goods are being carried. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES (continued from page 25) 


Fair (“a penny for the ticket and sixpence the 
prize. As Euclid the great Egyptian philosopher 
says...) at midnight, the shops open, and the 
farmers moving from pub to crowded pub as if 
from room to room, putting away enough pints and 
gossip to carry them through another winter. Or 
Aran in November, with the white skirts of water 
flying over the head of the island: and the man of 
Aran whose bicycle we took by mistake and who 
followed us shyly up the road to say—‘* Would 
you be wanting that bicycle now ? For, if so, you 
are very welcome to it.” Or Bunaw in January, 
and the ivy-leaf player dipping his leaf in beer to 
weaken it. ‘‘ You must choose,” said he, “a frail 
leaf that has been picked in the shadow of a morning 
between October and March. In the town of Castle- 
bar, in living memory, there was a band of young men 
who played only the ivy-leaf.”” Or the Blaskets in 
April, the biddable curraghs bounding over the waves, 
the gannets flashing like bits of mirror, and Peg 
Sayers—the queen of Gaelic storytellers—flashing 
her thumbs and talking about the good old days of 
matchmaking. “‘I never saw my husband until 
the day I married him,” she declared, “ and ”’— 
looking at me defiantly—“ it was a love marriage 
till the day he died.” Or Galway in June, with 
the whiskey in the wood, and Seamus Kavanagh 
at his most talkative, and the poet, Padraic O Conaire, 
sitting up in his weeping finery of limestone in 
Eyre Square, bowler-hatted—the most lovable 
statue in Ireland. Or tea with the Dean (“A lovely 
man, sir. Sure wouldn’t you stand on your head in 
the river for him.) in the old Bishop’s Palace 
below the Rock of Cashel. Or trout and stout at 
Lough Mask with O’Malley. Or “ parliament ” 
with the Master in Inisheer, who preferred the clatter 
of forks and knives in a London restaurant to the 
silences of that western island. Or the glad eyes 
of the girl in Mayo who kept the butcher’s shop and 
who bought the beasts on the hoof and killed them 
herself—‘‘ But don’t tell everybody that, or Id 
never get a man.”—How could I forget that wicker 
weave of people and places ? Or forget the evergreen 
day when, headed by the poet Seamus O’Sullivan, 
we sallied out of Dublin to visit “‘ Sweet Auburn, 
loveliest village of the plain”; a day when—like 
Gobit—we shortened the road not by lengthening 
the stride but by telling old stories; a day that 
ended the day after, in Donabate, where Brinsley 
MacNamara suddenly remembered the annual 
meeting of the Waggonette Club, of which he was 
the sole surviving member, was due to take place— 
a club founded for all who had ever fallen off a 
waggonette. Yes, for me Ireland will always be the 
people and the lovely dovetailed talk, and if talk 
were cloth I’d have the makings of an overcoat 
by now, and a waterproof one at that. 
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IRELAND IN FIVE DAYS (continued from page 13) 


Ring of Kerry Tour 
Night at Killarney 


What to see 

The broad peninsula of Iveragh stretches south- 
west from the Killarney region for nearly 36 miles 
and has an average width of 15 miles. It contains 
some of the finest mountain scenery in Ireland 
and the coastal strip around the peninsula carries 
the famous “ Ring of Kerry” road. Starting and 
ending at Killarney, the run is 110 miles. High- 
lights of the trip are Sneem village, set amidst 
beautiful scenery at the head of the Sneem River 
estuary—a centre much favoured by climbers and 
artists, Parknasilla, of which it was said, ‘ One’s 
first impression of Parknasilla is of a garden of 
the tropics dropped upon the Atlantic sea-board 
of Ireland, and drowsing with palms and exotics,” 
and Waterville which is justly renowned as an 
angling centre. 


Killarney Cork via Macroom 


Morning bus to Cork 

Afternoon run to Blarney Castle 
Evening at Cork 

Night at Cork 


What to see 

Consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 9. 
The Blarney Stone, with its traditional power of 
conferring eloquence on all those who Kiss it, is 
known to the world. The view from the top of the 
castle over the wooded hills of Muskerry is partic- 
ularly fine. 

In Cork city one should see St. Anne’s Shandon 
Church, with its curious “‘ pepper box’’ steeple. 
Built in 1722, the 120-foot steeple houses the 
famous Bells of Shandon. At Turner’s Cross stands 
Christ the King Church, a most striking example 
of modern church architecture, designed by Mr. 
Barry Byrne of Chicago. The Honan Chapel, near 
the College, is a beautiful Hiberno-Romanesque 
architectural gem modelled on King Cormac’s 
Chapel on the Rock of Cashel. 


Cork Dublin 

Morning train to Dublin 
Afternoon sightseeing in city 
Depart Dublin 


What to see 
As on first day 
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Bee gt 1 Opacacae 


by Thomas Tobin Published by the Author at 33 Murphy 
Place, Abbeyside, Dungarvan, 9/6 


AN ELABORATE and detailed scrapbook of memorable events 
in West Waterford, Mr. Tobin’s book ranges over a 


multitude of subjects. He traces the development of 


Dungarvan as a shipping and fishing port. The pictorial 
record of last year’s consecration ceremonies at the 
monastery of Mount Melleray is excellent, as are the 
numerous other illustrations. 

An interesting account of the career of the great Irish 
greyhound, Master McGrath, born and_ bred near 
Dungarvan, relates how he won the Waterloo Cup in 
1868, 1869 and 1871 and was presented by his owner, 
Lord Lurgan, at Windsor Castle. He might have won 
the Waterloo Cup in 1870 had not a bookmaker conspired 
with the trainer to dope the dog. 

A useful book for the visitor planning a trip to the district. 


PH SHEET EOCIENEG 


by Elizabeth Bowen George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd., 1§/- 
THIS ACCOUNT of a famous Dublin landmark—the 
Shelbourne Hotel—is, in effect, the story of the Irish city 
over the past twelve decades, in brilliant miniature. 

Looking out on Dublin, as it were from the windows of the 
Shelbourne, and then turning inward to witness the impact 
of events on the hotel, its guests and personnel, Miss 
Bowen presents a skilful picture of what was, in the hotel’s 
earlier days, the second city of the Empire, then the battle- 
ground of Irish independence and Irish civil strife, and 
eventually the capital of a republic. Contemporary writings 
are used by the author to show activities and changes 
in Dublin, reflected in and symbolized by the history 
of the Shelbourne. 

The aspect, organisation and outlook of the hotel, its 
management, and the physical developments around it 
are described at different times in the course of the book. 
Having read it one gets the impression of having absorbed 
a detailed account of the Shelbourne and of Dublin life 
through more than a century, whereas in actual fact, the 
author has used words with inspired economy, so deftly 
as to give a clear, uncrowded portrayal of her subject. 


papa BENE Y PN ECD FREE ANDES 
by W. A. Poucher, F.R.P.S. Country Life Ltd. London 30/- 


MANY BOOKS have been written about Ireland, but none 
has so tar been devoted exclusively to portraying the 


beauties of the Irish countryside and, particularly, of 


its splendid hills and mountains. The result is a book 


Ww 
ty 


which will be indeed a revelation to those who either do 
not know Ireland, or know it only by its larger towns 
and one or other of its more famous and accessible beauty 
spots. For few people realize the wealth of magnificent 
hill and cliff scenery which Ireland has to offer to the 
holiday-maker, whether he travels by car or, off the beaten 
track, by foot. 

The photographs tell their own story, whilst for those 
who wish to follow in his steps, the author’s text explains 
just what they will want to know about the best centres 
from which to explore the region of their choice and the 
best and most rewarding means of approaching hills or 
viewing the many striking landscapes for which the 
country is famous. 

The journey begins at Dublin and swings round the 
whole of Ireland in a circle which embraces the best of 
its scenery. 
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being a selection of titles, old and new, in print and 
available from the more important bookshops or direct 
from the publishers. 


Compiled by Fisheries Branch, 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 
Stationery Office, Dublin, 1948 


Dept. of Agriculture 
GUIDE TO IRELAND 
by Finlay Muirhead The Blue Guides, London, 1949 
THE Hounps ARE RUNNING 

by Stanislaus Lynch Golden Eagle Books, Dublin, 1950 
FRESH WATER FISHING IN IRELAND 

by Laurie Gaffey Laurie Gaffey, Dublin, 1950 
A SPORTSMAN LOOKS AT EIRE 


by J. B. Drought Hutchinson, London, 1949 


A HISTORY OF THE IRISH RACE 

by Seumas MacManus Devin- Adair, New York, 1948 

A HIstory OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 1591-1892 

by Constantia Maxwell University Press, Dublin, 1946 

THE CYCLES OF THE KINGS 

by Myles Dillon 

THE ARCHMROLOGY OF IRELAND 

by R. A. S. Macalister 

ELIZABETH’S IRISH WARS 

by Cyril Falls 

AN INVASION THAT FAILED. "THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO 
IRELAND, 1796 

by Commdr. E. H. Stuart Jones 


Oxford Press, London, 1946 
Methuen, London, 1949 


Methuen, London, 1950 


Blackwell, Oxford, 1950 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY IN IRELAND 
by Conrad Arensberg and Solon Kimball Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1940 
GUIDE TO THE SOCIAL SERVICES Stationery Office 
Dublin, 1950 
A HANDBOOK OF IRISH DANCES 
by James G. O’Keeffe and Art O’Brien — Gill, Dublin, 1934 


IRELAND : THE FINANCES OF PARTITION 

by Labhras O Nuallain Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin, 1952 

THE WORKERS’ REPUBLIC 

A selection from the writings of James Connolly At the 
Sign of the Three Candles, Dublin, 1951 
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for comfortable holiday travel 














The Lakes of Killarney . . . Tropical Parknasilla, the Irish Riviera . . . lovely Galway Bay . . . visit these 





and many other lovely and historical parts of Ireland in complete comfort and yet at little cost. 


Conducted, 6, 9, I1, and 13-day, luxury Motor Go-as-you-please tours are available for those who 


coach tours leave Dublin during the Summer and _ | _soprefer to travel their own leisurely, unconducted way, 
Autumn. Day tours from Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and the world-famous Radio Train takes you on all-in | 
Waterford, Galway, Tralee, Sligo, Youghal, etc. | day excursions from Dublin to Killarney and Galway. 








ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT THESE DELIGHTFUL WAYS OF DISCOVERING IRELAND 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


We hope that when in Dublin you will find time 
to visit us at St. J. .es’s Gate Brewery and see 
how the world-fa.. »us Brewers produce their 
famous stout. S>- al Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. Ail you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Frid2ys or at 11 a.m. only on 
Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 


Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admittec. 


Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 


The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
Pages orld. 
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Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 





